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A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM HICKS. 

Abrabam Hicks, son of Abraham and 
Rachel Hicks, was born at Westbury, Long 
Island, the 16.h of Sixth month, 1826. His 
father was removed by death when the son 
was young. The care of his education de- 
volving on his mother, she instructed him 
early in the doctrines and principles of the 
Society of Friends. He frequently traveled 
with her when she was engaged in religious 
service, and associating much with exemplary 
Friends, he became interested in their com- 
pany and conversation. 

In maturer age, he attributed to these cir- 
cumstances, in great measure, his preserva- 
tion from a desire for light conversation and 
frivolous amusement, saying there is no sub- 
stantial enjoyment in them. Submitting, 
in early life, to the circumscribing power of 
Truth as manifested in his own mind, and 
being watchful over his thoughts, words and 
actions, his life was circumspect and exem- 
ag Adopting as his rule of action that 
aw which says, “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” 
he became remarkable for punctuality and 
uprightness in all his dealings ; and believing 
that love and harmony were promoted by the 
frequent settlement of pecuniary accounts, he 
was careful to act accordingly. 

By the practice of economy, and self: 
denial in relation to things which, however 
desirable, were not really necessary, he was 
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able to live within the limits of his income 
and have something to spare for the needy, 
to whom he was kind and helpful, as far as 
his circumstances would permit. Having a 
feeble constitution, he necessarily abstained 
from much labor, often saying: “If I were 
able, I should like to do many things which 
I am obliged to leave undone.” Yet, throuzh 
his long-continued debility, he was seldom or 
ever heard to express a wish that it were- 
otherwise, being remarkably sustained in 
patient resignation, tranquility and cheer- 
fulness. 

In the summer of 1849, after suffering some- 
months from chills and fever, he had hemor- 
rhages from the lungs, which continued nearly 
a week, and reduced him so much that his. . 
physician thought he could not long survive. 
Although aware that his situation was crit- 
ical, he was calm and resigned to the will of 
his Heavenly Father, who he believed was 
able to restore him if He saw best. On his 
own account, he said, he had no desire to live 
longer, as he saw nothing in his way to an 
entrance into eternal rest. 

Contrary to the expectations of many of 
his friends, he recovered so as to attend to 
his business and to take short journeys; 
nearly the last of these, in 1854, were to 
Philadelphia and New York to attend the 
Yearly Meetings. Of these he afterwards 
spoke with satisfaction, and mentioned with 
gratitude the kindness of his friends and the 
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attention paid him in his feeble state of 
ihealth. 

From a child he had been diligent in the 
sutendance of religious meetings, and when 
by indisposition he was deprived of that 
privilege, he expressed a fear that he should 
become indifferent or unconcerned in rela- 
tion to this important duty, and often en- 
couraged his mother to leave him for that 
ry when she thought him too feeble to 





its preservation. Near the time of his de- 
cease he said, “ that feeling himself a useless 
member of it, he had often inquired of his 
Divine Master if there was any work for him 
to do for it ;” the responding language always 
had been, “‘ Learn to be still ;”’ therefore he 
had never expressed his views or feelings in 
any meeting because he had not felt Divine 
authority or command to do so. He appre- 


hended there were some who, in their zeal to 
e left. Careful to avoid detraction, he was | preserve the Society, had too much confi- 


slow to believe reports unfavorable to others. | dence in their own abilities. These, he said, 
The following excellent advice, found among | would not avail. The only right way to 
his writings, it is evident he endeavored to | benefit the Society and promote the cause of 
practice: “Entertain no hard feelings to-| Truth, was to seek Divine Authority—to,be 
wards a neighbor; think no evil, neither in- | obedient to the Divine will, and leave with 
‘dulge in unkind or censorious thoughts to- | Him the result. Trust and confidence in this 
wards another. Condemn them not in thy | saving Power, with deep inward exercise of 
own mind, nor dwell on their faults and | mind, he believed was much wanting among 
-errors, but try to reform thy own.” In rela-|us. He expressed a belief that efforts to 
tion to reading he says: “ Read nothing but | spread our testimonies or advance a reforma- 
that which is worth remembering, and what-| tion in the world on any other ground than 
ever will tend to purify the heart, induce | this, had led and would lead from depend- 
love, kindness and‘ gentleness, and fill the | ence on the teachings of the Holy Spirit, the 
mind with pure and profitable thoughts.” only foundation that can stand the test of 
He early evinced a taste for the enjoy-| trial and temptation to which we are all ex- 
ments of literature, and pursued them as far | posed in this state of probation. Although 
as his health and circumstances would per-| he was early drawn, by love to his Creator, 
mit. As he advanced in life, he was fearful | from participation in the amusements and 
that he might give too much time to reading, | pastimes sought after by many, yet he felt he 
and not allow enough to silent meditation ; | was more than compensated by the additional 
and he was often observed to lay aside his | time it afforded him in the study and con- 
books and papers in order to sit in quiet re-|templation of the works of creation. He 
tirement, evincing by his countenance and | dearly loved to witness the unfolding of the 
manner that his mind was engaged in solemn | wisdom and skill of the Divine Architect 
devotion. On one of these occasions he said, | displayed in the least as well as the greatest of 
“ What a happiness it is to be contented at} his works. And, as he viewed the beauties 
home, quietly attending to one’s own thoughts, | of the vegetable world, the skill of the insect, 
and feeling that there is in ourselves a source | or the instinct and habits of the animal crea- 
of enjoyment that outward circumstances | tion, all yielded to his contemplative mind a 
cannot effect.” It had often been his prac-| source of pure enjoyment. Such thoughts, 
tice before retiring for the night to read a|he believed, enlarged our conceptions of the 
portion of the sacred writings, and he many | Deity, and increased a sense of our depend- 
‘times expressed a fear that by many in the|ence on His over-ruling providence for all 
present day that volume was not duly appre- | we enjoy. 
ciated; and, while he acknowledged the} These cherished feelings seemed to increase 
benefit he derived from perusing the deep and | as he drew near the period of his dissolution. 
important truths contained therein, he was | When near his end, he said: ‘‘ How greatly 
- careful not to reject or disbelieve those things | I have been favored since I have lain here; 
he could not explain or comprehend by the | the weather is clear and mild, not a cloud or 
-efforts of his natural powers. He was con-|storm has obscured its brightness.” As he 
vinced in his judgment that to call in ques- | lay, looking out at the window, he exclaimed, 
tion the Divine authenticity of the Scrip-|‘‘ Every thing I see looks beautiful.” It was 
tures, the historical records or the miracles | remarked that most of the trees were stripped 
wrought by Christ, the prophets and the/| of their foliage. “Yes,” he replied, “ but it 
apostles, tends to weaken our faith and de-|is all the work of Divine Providence, and 
pendence on Him who is the “ wisdom and | therefore beautiful.” Even the sunshine in 
power of God,” and who alone can open gos-| his room and the fruits and flowers brought 
pel truths and give the interpretation thereof. | him by his friends raised his wonder, and he 
He had long viewed with concern the So- | expressed admiration at the exquisite work- 
ciety of Friends ; he loved its principles, | manship, skill and beauty displayed in them. 
doctrines and testimonies, and much desired| Until a few days before his death he said 
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little respecting the state of his mind. On 
being asked if he had not a message of love 
to his numerous friends who inquired affec- 
tionately after him,.he replied, “ I love all 
my friends, but have no qualification to send 
any messages.” His disease, a pulmonary con- 
sumption, had long been progressing towards 
a fatal termination. During the last year of 
his life it increased more rapidly, yet he was 
mostly exempt from severe suffering, except 
from debility, for which he felt and often ex- 
pressed much gratitude. 

He was confined to his bed two weeks pre- 
vious to his death. On First-day afternoon, 
Tenth month 29th, for the first time he suf- 
fered from oppression in breathing. He saw 
his dissolution was near, but said, “In the 
prospect of death there was no fear, sadness 
or gloom.” For months he had perceived 
that his strength was failing, and under this 
view he had often petitioned his Heavenly 
Father if there was anything chargeable 
against him it might be made manifest; but 
nothing had appeared. Showing, evidently, 
that his works had gone beforehand to judg- 
ment, and in mercy his errors, if he had com- 
mitted any, were forgiven him. He said, 
“Though I have seen nothing in my way, 
and my mind is quiet and peaceful, yet I 
have a desire that a fuller evidence may be 
granted me, that a mansion is prepared for 
me in my Heavenly Father’s house.” He 
was now brought under deep exercice of mind, 
and desired one to whom he was nearly united 
in spirit, to watch with him that night, re- 
minding her that Christ said to His disciples, 
“ Watch with me.” He slept little during 
the night, and several times seemed sinking 
away, yet fervently engaged in spirit, often 
repeating his continued desire for further 
evidence of Divine favor, and putting the 
query, “If there was anything in my way, 
would not my Heavenly Father have made 
me sensible of it in answer to my oft repeated 
prayers?” The feelings of his friends who 
watched with him were called forth in tender 
sympathy, and desired that his soul might be 
satisfied before it left its frail tabernacle, and 
several expressed to him a belief that an ad- 
mission would be freely granted him into the 
Heavenly Kingdom. He replied, “The tes- 
timony seems ample, but I want to see for 
myself.” This sense of desertion remained 
with him through the night and most of the 
next day, calling to remembrance the suffer- 
ing of Christ on the cross, when he addressed 
his Father with the query, ‘‘ Why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” Having desired to be still, 
he lay quiet till near evening, when he said, 
** Perbaps I ask more than is best for me. If 
I had as clear a view as some have had, I 
might be lifted up. I have, no doubt, the 


resent dispensation is all in best wisdom. 
i must trust to the mercy and goodness of 
my Heavenly Father. Not feeling any con- 
demnation nor seeing anything in my way, 
I ought to be resigned.” Soun after this state 
of entire resignation was attained, he said, 
“T have seen a mansion of rest prepared for 
me if I hold out in patience to the end.” 
This blessed assurance of an entrance at 
last into everlasting felicity, through adora- 
ble mercy being now granted, bodily 
strength and Divine authority were afforded 
by which he was enabled to address and take 
leave of his relations and friends, together 
with the domestics of his family. This oc- 
cupied most of the following day. Several 
persons being sent for at his request, when 
they came he desired a quiet pause, that he 
might feel his way to speak with them. 
Early in the morning some friends who 
had been with him through the night having 
retired, he expressed great satisfaction at be- 
ing left alone with his mother, saying, “ This 
is our parting opportunity.” In opening his 
mind and feelings to her he remarked: “ My 
love to thee was never stronger than it is now. 
To mere human reason it seems irreconcila- 
ble I should not be spared to be a comfort to 
thee in thy declining years; but I see it to 
be in the ordering of Divine Providence that 
I go now; His wisdom is inscrutable. No 
skill of man could havesaved me. If wehad 
gone to the South last winter, as was often 
recommended, it would have made no im- 
portant change in my health. I know tnere 
is a power that could have restored me, and 
can do it now—it can even raise the dead 
when consistent with His will. If He had 
any work specially for me to do, I believe He 
would even now raise me again for the pur- 
pose, but we have no reason to expect this to 
be done, and I might never be better pre- 
pared to die than 1 am at present; it is our 
duty to be resigned. When I shall be taken 
from thee endeavor to be cheerful; attend to 
thy concerns; go to religious meetings; visit 
thy friends, entertain them as heretofore.” 
She replied she intended to follow his coun- 
sel if her Heavenly Father gave her strength. 
He added, with much earnestness, “ He never 
has forsaken thee; serve Him and He never 
will forsake thee. Be faithful to all his re- 
quirings, and then we shall ‘meet again in 
Heaven. There is no other way to His king- 
dom but by obedience to His will.” He then 
repeated the exhortation, “Try to be cheer- 
ful. I was so in thy absence during the space 
of several months in 1852. I felt myself in 
my right place at home. My trust and con- 
fidence was in my Heavenly Father; although 
I was mostly alone as to outward society, I 
felt safe in His careand keeping. I was con- 
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fident that He would not permit anything to 
come upon me that was not designed as a 
blessing. Thus I passed the time in thy ab- 
sence, not only cheerfully, but happily.” 

To a young woman, for whose welfare he 
was very solicitous, he said, ‘‘Some young 
friends seem preparing to go great lengths in 
amusements and to think little of a future 
state; or if thoughts of that nature arise, 
light and trifling diversions are calculated 
to dissipate them. I desire thou mayst bea 
Friend, attend to the smallest manifestations 
of duty, though it should be to lay aside 
some article of dress, fear not what others 
may say. There isa power that can carry 
thee through every trial. Place thy de- 
pendence upon it, and when anything is pre- 
sented to thy mind as a duty, wait to know 
that it isa Divine requiring, and thy obedi- 
ence will bring thee a reward greater than 
anything else can give. Thus, make thy 
peace with thy Maker while in health, that 
when prostrated on a bed of sickness thou 
mayst not have a guilty conscience to con- 
tend with. What should I do now, in this 
great weakness, if I did not feel my con- 
science clear in the sight of my Maker ?” 

Several times in the course of the day and 
following night he said, “ The nearer I draw 
toward the close of life the greater is the 
peace I enjoy, and the brighter is my pros- 
pect of an entrance into eternal rest. Give 
my love to all my friends everywhere,” and 
to an aged Friend whom he named, “Say I 
goa little before thee.” In taking leave of 
his friends, he expressed his love and grati- 
tude for their kindness and attention to him. 
To one who had long looked to him for coun- 
sel and care, he said, “Put thy trust in 
Providence, He will provide for thee.” He 
being the last of his mother’s children, he 
felt much solicitude for her, and having made 
every arrangement in his power for her 
future comfort and accommodation, he com- 
mended her to those he loved. 

After he had done speaking to the last 
friend who had come to see him, he said, ‘‘I 
am done. Now lettest Thou Thy servant de- 
part in peace. I see a place prepared for 
me.” Requesting that all around should be 
kept quiet and still, said, “ Now I[ should be 

lad to pass quietly away and be released 
rom all my sufferings, but nevertheless am 
willing to lay here as long as to my Heavenly 
Father it may seem best.” During the night, 
his head becoming distressed, affected his in- 
tellect, so that he requested it he should be- 
come quite insensible of what passed, that 
nothing of a spirituous nature should be 
given him, fearing that by endeavoring to 
give temporary strength to the body the mind 
might be clouded and weakened; thus re- 


viving his often-repeated testimony against 
the use of spirituous liquors, even as a med- 
icine, having sometimes taken them in this 
way until he became uneasy with it, saying 
to a friend, “I would rather die than be re- 
stored to health by their use, because I see 
the danger of falling a victim to the love of 
them.” During several hours of the follow- 
ing morning he suffered much from oppres- 
sion in breathing and great uneasiness in the 
head, so that his intellect was again affected. 
Afterwards, when his mind became settled, 
he said to a friend, ‘“‘I am resigned to bear 
all this suffering. I see clearly there is an- 
other state beyond where all is joy and peace, 
and that I shall enter into it when this scene 
closes.” Then again bearing his testimony to 
the all sufficiency of the Divine Power as the 
only source of good, he said, “ Our own works 
will avail nothing. Whatever our Heavenly 
Father commands, that do, and put your 
trust in Him.” To a young woman who was 
waiting on him he said, ‘‘I am willing to 
bear all my present suffering, for all is silence 
and joy in Heaven.” 

His mother going to him, he affectionately 
saluted her, saying, “ Farewell, the last part- 
ing must come—this is our last farewell.’’ 
Then waiving his hand as a signal to leave 
him, he lay quietly until it was evident that 
his respiration was failing, when, after a short 
interval, without a sigh or struggle, he ceased 
to breathe, at twenty minutes after one 
o’clock, on the first day of Eleventh month, 
1854, in the 29th year of his age, leaving us 
no cause to doubt that his immortal spirit has 
passed from its earthly tabernacle “to an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away.” 

His remains were interred on the 4th of 
the same month, at Westbury, after a large 
and solemn meeting held on the occasion. 

As further illustrating the religious con- 
cern of the deceased, it may be added that 
several days previous to his death, he gave 
directions relative to his funeral. He re- 
quested that his remains should be laid out 
in a plain, simple manner, and his coffin made 
of pine, without ornament, as had been the 
custom of his mother’s family for many 
years, saying, “‘I have a testimony to bear 
against the modern fashion of laying out the 
dead in an expensive ornamental way, and I 
desire that no monument or tombstone of any 
kind may be placed at my grave.” ‘hen 
added, “ ‘Take me into the meeting- house, and 
then I would be willing a solemn, silent meet- 
ing should be held on the occasion, but as to 
the latter I lay no restrictions, but leave all 
to Divine direction.” 
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RICHARD SHACKLETON TO THOMAS CARLETON. 
BALLITORE, 13th of 2d mo., 1767. 

Dear Cousin T. C.—I greet thee and thy 
spouse with my wife’s and my dear love, and 
sincerely wish you health and happiness, and 
the renewed evidence of a Divine blessing 
upon your union. You are now joined to- 
awe I hope, by the ordering hand of 

rovidence. You are advanced a step higher, 
into a more conspicuous station in life and 
business. The Author of every good and per- 
fect gift has given thee, my dear Thomas, 
and I believe to both of you, a good share of 
natural capacity, and the means, through 
frugality and industry, with his blessing of 
procuring a comfortable subsistence. He has 
placed you in a great and populous city, 
where you profess his holy and saving Truth, 
among a large number of others of the same 

rofession, who do not honor it as they ought 
in their lives and conversation. Now, my 
dear cousins, my mind is a little uncommonly 
engaged for your temporal and eternal pros- 
perity, and I think I see the path, and the 
only one which leads infallibly to it. It is 
by humbly, diligently, steadily and faithfully 
seeking to the Almighty Benefactor, for his 
preservation and blessing to be over and 
about you, and all that is under your hand. 
Strive not either to be or to appear great; nor 
stretch your wings beyond the circumference 
of your own nest, which, in the ordering of 
an allwise Providence, is allotted for you. 
Rather live under, and appear under your 
ability, than over: you will experience safe- 
ty and quietness in it. The contrary is a 
temptation and a snare, and an inlet to many 
dangers of various kinds; and often with 
new beginners, lays the foundations of diffi- 
culties, straitness, and embarrassments, which 
they are sometimes never disincumbered of, 
till they are‘disincumbered of mortality. Let 
us take a little view, my dear friend, of the 
persons and families, which have been up and 
down, during our short time of observation ; 
let us contemplate them, not with an evil eye, 
but with an eye to the ways of that all-ruling 
Power, which resisteth the proud, yet giveth 
his grace additionally and manifold to the 
humble. 
dwelling low, in a conscious sense of our own 


unworthiness and insufficiency to direct our 


own steps and prospects, either as to the 


things of this or a better life, without his 


blessed protection and mediation, Be truly 
humble, my dear Thomas; be frequent, and, 


as much as possible, constant in feeling after 
a capacity to breathe in secret after an ac- 
quaintance and communion with the Author 
Be exemplary in your con- 
duct and conversation, and exterior appear- 
ance and deportment, as becomes the disci- 


of all goodness, 


















Let us centre down, and have our 


ples, followers and professors of the religion 
established by Him who was meek and low 
in heart, and whose garment was without 
seam. 
purity of your intentions and the cleanness 
of your hands in His sight, gain the favor 
and approbation of Him who knows the 
heart and hath all power in His hand to bless 
or blast at his pleasure. 


So will you, in proportion to the 


I am concerned and desirous, my very dear 


friend, that thy determined conduct may be 
such, now in the setting off in life, as that the 
good-will and approbation of Heaven may 
be felt, by being a pattern of humility, 
steadiness, and plainness, among thy numer- 
ous acquaintance in that city. This may oc- 
casion some trials, in which it will often be 
proved whether thy attachment to the testi- 
mony of Truth, or to the spirit of the world, 
is most prevalent. 
will choice which thou wilt be enabled to 
make, will thy ability to proceed aright 
be strengthened or weakened, and finally 
the one side or the other get the vic- 
tory. The day of small things, and of little 


According to the free- 


requirings of duty, proportioned to the state 


of children, is by no means to be despised. 
The cross to our own depraved wills is often 


to be borne, and many old friendships, con- 
nections, habits and propensities, of a hurtful 
nature, will be dissolved or decay; in the 
room of which, new desires and affections, 
new intimacies and society will be formed. 
But in all that He throws down, as well as in 
all that He builds up, the Lord Almighty, 
as we rely upon him, and are faithful to his 
discoveries will be found to do everything 
right, and for our good, every manner of way. 

I might perhaps write more on this subject, 
but I should rather be under than over. I 
most heartily commend thee and thy dear 
wife to the Grace and good Spirit, Guide and 
Comforter in your own hearts, which is of it- 
self entirely sufficient to lead you safely 
through this dangerous and troublesome 
world, to everlasting happiness; and which I 
hope will sealin your minds to the rectitude 
of this little counsel, and to the sincere love 
and unfeigned desires for your welfare, in 
which it is simply given. 

Believe me, dear cousins, your truly affec- 
tionate kinsman and sincere friend, R. 8. 

Extracted. 
“KEEP YOURSELF OUT OF SIGHT.” 


A hint to “Fishers of Men.” 


A gentleman, who happened to be spend- 
ing his holidays in Scotland, thought he 
would like to try his hand at fishing for trout 
in a neighboring stream. He accordingly 
equipped himself with fishing tackle and 
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other appliances, of the best description that 
money could purchase. 

He went to the stream, and toiled all day, 
and caught nothing. Towards afternoon he 
espied a little ragged urchin, with tackle of 
the most primitive order, nipping the fish out 
of the water with marvelous rapidity. 

Perfectly amazed, he watched the lad for 
awhile, and then went and asked him if he 
could explain the reason why he was £0 suc- 
cessful, in spite of his meagre outfit, while 
the expensive apparatus could catch nothing. 
The boy promptly replied, “The fish’ll no 
catch, sir, as lang as ye dinna keep yersel’ 
oot of sicht.” 

Fishers of men need not wonder at their 
want of success if they do not keep themselves 
out of sight —The British Friend. 





WILLIAM PENN AND JOHN LOCKE. 


In an important work, at once biographical 
and historical, H. R. Fox Bourne’s “ Life of 
John Locke,” just published, a circumstance 
is related which shows the manner in which 
William Penn did interfere, during the oppres- 
sive reign of James II, to obtain a pardon 
for a presumed political offence. In the 
autumn of 1683, John Locke, anticipating 
evil days after the accession of James II, and 
seeing that some of his personal political 
friends had lost their lives on the scaffold, or 
in the Tower by arbitrary arrest, or were 
under suspicion of traitorous designs or opin- 
ions, betook himself to Holland. In Febru- 
ary, 1685, Charles II. died. Four months 
later the Duke of Monmouth, his illegitimate 
son, landed in the west of England, was pro- 
claimed King at Taunton, was defeated and 
taken prisoner at Sedzmoor, and was executed 
in London on the 15th of July following. 
Monmouth had been in Holland while Locke 
was there, but, though old acquaintances, 
they did not hold any communication person- 
ally or by letter. Nevertheless, suspected of 
complicity in Monmouth’s rebellion, Locke 
was demanded by the British envoy from the 
States of Holland, and had to live in com- 
plete obscurity in Amsterdam. He had 
friends in London, however, who worked in 
his behalf, among whom was William Penn, 
whom he had known as a promising youth at 
Oxford, and who was a favorite with James 
II. It was this William Penn, whom Ma- 
caulay describes as a pardon broker for 
money, who asked King James for a pardon 
for Locke, “which was as readily granted.” 
This was in August, 1685. Locke, preferring 
to remain in Holland, where he was writing 
his famous ‘‘ Essay on the Human Under. 
standing,” proudly sent word to his friends 
in a al “that he had no occasion fora 





rdon, having been guilty of no crime,” and 
tid not er England until after the mis- 
rule of King James caused the revolution of 
1688. Here, then, is a case which positively 
repels the misrepresentations of Macaulay. 
Without solicitation or reward, without even 
the previous knowledge of John Locke, we 
have William Penn, disinterested and grate- 
ful for some former slight favors, voluntarily 
exercising his powerful ‘personal interest with 
James II. in favor of a great Englishman, 
who had been unjustly charged with compli- 
city in rebellion against his sceptre. This is 
worthy of the sagacious, humane and just 
founder and Governor of Pennsylvania, but 
not at all such conduct asenight be expected 
from a person who had acted as agent to 
squeeze fines out of the relations of the young 
girls of Taunton, and then plundered the 
Jadies of the Court of two-thirds of the 
assessed amount. It is an item of exculpa- 
tory evidence in favor of William Penn.— 
The Press. 


_ QUIET METHODS OF DOING GOOD. 

The world teems with methods of doing 
good. There is destitution to relieve, suffer- 
ing to assuage, vice to conquer, ignorance to 
instruct, bad habits to break up, principles to 
establish and truths to disseminate. Every 
reformer offers his pet theory, which is to 
avert the evils of life, every benevolent en- 
terprise stretches out eager hands for help, 
societies innumerable present their various 
claims for aid in good works of every de- 
scription, and personal appeals for assist- 
ance in countless directions meet us at every 
turn. It is no wonder that the simple phil- 
anthropist stands aghast at the throng of be- 
seeching applicants which his humane desires 
have called up, and is perplexed to know 
where to bestow the modicum of wealth, lei- 
sure or talents that may be at his disposal. 

There is some danger that in this vast mul- 
titude of outward and visible objects on 
which to expend our charitable feelings and 
efforts we may overlook some of the more 
quiet, retired and modest, yet equally impor- 
tant means of aiding humanity. There are 
exertions and sacrifices attracting hut little 
notice, recorded on no printed page, and ap- 
plauded in no eloquent speech, which require 
no complex organization or expensive outlay, 
yet which, in their silent irresistible influence, 
accomplish more real good to humanity-than 
thousands of ostentatious exploits that ob- 
tain loud and exaggerated praise. . 

One of these is the steady and earnest la- 
bor of self-improvement, This may be 
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thought to have little connection with benevo. 
lent aspirations, and to be even opposed to 
them, by centralizing its aims on self. But 
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this is not so. Every thing in life has a 
double office, to acquire and to dispense, and 
the latter can never be fulfilled without the 
former. The fruit tree could no longer be 
bountiful in its rich and delicious gifts did it 
cease to absorb the warmth and moisture 
which give it strength and nourishment. The 
soil that receives into its bosom no seed, ren- 
ders no crop. The instructor who ceases to 
learn will soon cease to teach successfully. 
The orator who has no enthusiasm can in- 
spire none. The idle man cannot infuse in- 
dustry in another; the passionate man can- 
not inculcate self-control ; the irresolute man 
cannot impart firmness: the self-indulgent 
man cannot sow the seeds of purity and vir- 
tue. If we would do good, we must be good, 
or all our efforts will fail. Wecannot pour 
water from an empty vessel, though all may 
be perishing from thirst. 

The influence of example, though silent and 
unassuming, is another most potent means of 
doing good, and one that all may exercise. 
It has a persuasive force, which attracts the 
observer unconsciously to himself, and wins 
him over to desires and actions that no open 
counsel or exhortation could have produced. 
A noble and heroic life will foster more 
nobleness and heroism in a community than 
all the reeommendations of pen or tongue. 
An upright and honorable merchant, by his 
own straightforward dealings will better pro- 
mote justice and honesty than twenty disser- 
tations on the value of these qualities, A de- 
voted mother, wife or sister, who forgets her- 
self in her efforts to benefit those she loves, 
gives a stronger incentive to self-denial and 
affection in those who witness her disinter- 
ested life than the most urgent injunction or 
the most cogent reasons. 

The influence of example for good is one 
that every individual may wield. It needs 
neither wealth, nor leisure, nor talents for its 
operation. It can be exerted in every-day 
life, in labor or recreation, in the family, the 
school, the office or the field. We may be 
too poor to contribute money to the weltare 
of society, too engrossed with necessary labor 
to give up time to philanthropic work, too 
uveducated to instruct others; we may lack 
the power to express, the ability to argue, the 
tact to win by persuasion, the opportunity to 
convince and convert, but there is not one of 
us who cannot employ that most efficient in- 
strument for doing good—the influence of a 
pure and worthy example. 

Goodness, however, to be thus effective, 
must not be paraded for imitation. Any ef- 
fort to exhibit it for effect will utterly destroy 
its influence. It must be unassuming, modest, 
sincere, not kept for rare and conspicuous oc- 
casions, but expressed in simple, daily life, 


as the natural language of the heart. Then 
no iota of it will ever be lost, for it will so 
pervade and purify the moral atmosphere 
that all who breathe it will,even though un- 
consciously, receive into themselves som- 
thing of its own spirit.— Public Ledger. 





































LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Ou Fourth mo. 8th the Circular Meeting 
was held at Little Creek Meeting-house, 
Del. It was largely attended by Friends 
and others. 

Living testimony was borne to the all- 
sufficiency of the Divine Power to bring out 
of darkness into the light of spiritual life 
the germ of the Heavenly Kingdom. The 
greenness and freshness of former generations. 
will not beautify us, we must know for our- 
selves the growth essential to prove to the 
world that, as a society, we are still alive. 


R. M. T. 
Denton, Md. 


=aSCRA PS” 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Sometimes, when sitting alone, which, ow- 
ing to present circumstances, is not unfre- 
quently my lot, my spirit salutes some of my 
absent friends, with whom I have often taken 
sweet counsel, and to whom I feel united in 
the strong bonds of gospel fellowship. At 
such times, thou art my most frequent com- 
panion. I always feel strengthened by the 
communion ; and this morning, looking back 
over past years, reviewing thy experience, 
which I was sometimes privileged to share, 
and my own, I feel stronger to bear whatever 
of conflict may yet be my portion. We have 
both proven that the sustaining Power is nigh 
at hand and always available. This belief 
in a present Helper and Guide, if acted 
under, will continue to help us over rough 
places, and enable us to stand steadfast, so- 
that we will not be ashamed of our profes- 
sion—not ashamed of the simplicity of the- 
Gospel of Christ, the wisdom and power of 
God, which is preached to every creature 
under heaven. 

Though, after the way that men call her- 
esy, we may worship the God of our fathers, 
let us stand faithful to our convictions of 
truth, and be not moved away from that hope 
which has been made ours through a submis- 
sion to the inward manifestations of the 
Divine will. 

Surely we have known these revealings, 
and our growth in the best life has been in 
proportion as. we have yielded obedience. 
This obedience has not been without its cost, 
for sometimes even the whole being has been 
laid upon the altar; but such sacrifice has 
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been followed by a peace which the world 
knows not of, and we have so realized the 
‘Divine presence and guidance that we could 
say, ‘Thou knowest the way that I take,” 
and in this assurance we have found strength 


apn. 
‘e are told that the manna of yesterday 
is not fit for the food of to-day; and yet I 
feel sure that we may profit by a review of 
past experience, calling back, as it were, the 
times that have been, and looking at the 
infancy of our religious life through the more 
‘mature vision of manhood and old age. Such 
-a review will, I believe, help us to so perse- 
vere that, unless the fault be ours, He who 
was our morning song and our noon-day stay 
will be our evening staff. 
ES AL LL SO A ST A SAS A TS 
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UriLizine W astE Propucts.—The extent 
to which economy in this direction is carried 
at the present time is scarcely realized by 
those not directly engaged in manufactur- 
ing pursuits. It gives accumulating evidence 
of the advantages that art and industry are 
deriving from the scientific investigations 
that characterize the present century. 

Take for instance the huge, unsightly piles 
of slack or waste from our coal mines, for- 
merly looked upon as worthless, and thrown 
out irto the swift flowing stream, to blacken 
and destroy its beauty. Now, through the 
inventive genius that scientific research has 
developed, machinery has been constructed 
by which this waste product is so far utilized 
as to be sought after and extensively used as 
an economical fuel. 

Scrap iron is another article that formerly 
was not considered of sufficient value to be 
counted among the statistics of trade. Now 
it has a commercial importance; the receipts 
at this port for last year amounted to 45,000 
tons. 

Another item has lately been added to the 
list of economies in the manufacture of iron. 
It had long been known that the cinder from 
the puddling furnace contains a percentage 
of pure iron, but so mixed vp with impuri- 
ties that it was looked upon as not worth the 
labor of extracting. 

Experiments growing out of the applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge to these common 


industries have shown that a portion of this 
cinder added to the ore improves the quality 
of the pig metal. The old ash-heaps are now 
yielding up their neglected treasures; men 
find profitable employment in collecting this 
cinder, which is valued at $2.00 a ton. Some 
of the mills are hauling it away to the blast 
furnaces as fast as it accumulates. 

This shows what is being done in only one 
branch of industry; there is the same energy 
displayed in many other directions. The saw- 
dust of the hard woods, that used to be carted 
from the saw-mills and dumped into any con- 
venient spot where it could be got rid of, is 
now, by a simple mechanical process, moulded 
into forms of beauty, and used by the cabinet- 
maker in a variety of ways for the ornamen- 
tation of furniture. 

And there are still vast unexplored fields 
of resource that await the patient investiga- 
tor. In our household economies, a whole 
range of subjects remains to be inquired into. 
A better method of saving in many of the 
articles of daily use will doubtless claim 
thoughtful attention, with ultimate success, 
and profit to the consumer. We are only at 
the threshold of useful discovery. The im- 
petus the recent investigations have given to 
these inquiries will incite to greater diligence, 
and the establishment of schools of technology 
all over our land will do much to foster investi- 
gation in all branches of mechanical industry. 





THE PEACE OF THE Nations.—Those who 
have anxiously watched the aspect of affairs 
in the south-east of Europe, during the past 
winter, will learn, with sorrow, that the 
hopes of a peaceful settlement of the trou- 
bles in that part of the world. are daily 
growing weaker. Turkey continues to resent 
direct interference in her domestic affairs, 
and now is actively pushing forward military 
preparations for the defence of the banks of 
the Danube. 

Turkish bonds are lower now than at any 
other time since the dethronement of Sultan 
Abdul Aziz. 


But er’s Lirrerary SELEctIoNs, designed 
for the School-room and Family Circle.— 
From the publishers, J. H. Butler & Co., of 
this city, we have received this little yolume 
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filled with choice extracts from the great 
storehouse of English literature. We are 
reminded that it is designed to be followed, 
in due time, by two other similar collections, 
the three to be known as the “ Ten-Times- 
Ten ” Series. 

After examining the book, with some care, 
we can give it hearty approval, believing it 
sufficiently entertaining to please the fancy 
of the children, and sufficiently instructive 
to be worthy of introduction among the edu- 
cational appliances of the school-room. A 
taste for sound literature, and a familiarity 
with some of the choice utterances of the 
best writers of the language is often obtained 
by the young, through the humble instrumen- 
tality of the school ‘ Reader.” 

Many of the selections are well known 
favorites, which have been many years going 
the rounds of the reading books, but a goodly 
proportion have not before been thus gath- 
ered for the use of young learners and ora- 
tors. 

Bryant’s “ Flood of Years’’ we have not 


‘ before seen in a school book. 


We give two choice little poems from the 
book in our present number, though one, 
“The Petrified Fern,’ appeared several years 
ago in Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Amonc the valuable books recently intro- 
duced into the Friends’ Library, at Fifteenth 
and Race streets, are George Smith’s Chal- 
dean Account of Genesis, Dr. Schlieman’s 
Troy, Froude’s History of England, Knight’s 
History of England, Harriet Martineau’s 
History of England in XIX Century, Remin- 
iscences of Mary Sommerville, Wilson’s 
Reformation, Sach’s Botany, Dana’s Geology, 





A Guizot’s History of Civilization, Tytler’s His- 


tory of Scotland, and many others. 





DIED. 

HODGSON.—On Third month 26th, 1877, in River 

View, Rice county, Kansas, of scarlet fever, Rebecca 

W., aged 5 years, 1 month; 28th, Florence V., 3 

years, 7 months; and on 30th, Charles W., aged 6 

years, 6 months; children of H. Clay and Hannah 
A. Hodgson, formerly of Winchester, Va. 


IDEN.—On the 30th of Third month, 1877, near 
Sherwoods, Cayuga county, New York, Amy, wife 
of Greenfield Iden, aged 89 years less 3 days ; and 
on the 5th of Fourth month, 1877, Greenfield Iden, 
aged 87 years and 9 months. 

The deceased were members of Scipio Montbly 
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Meeting, and had lived at their late residence for a 
period of fifty-three years. 


PARRY.—On Third month 2d, 1877, at Minnea- 
polis, Minn., after a lingering illness, terminating 
in consumption, Thomas B. Parry, son of Mordecai 
and Sarah B. Parry, aged 18 years, 11 months and 
two days. 


REYNOLDS.—On the 10th of Fourth month, 
1877, at his residence, near Pylesville, Md, after a 
tedious illness, which he bore with Christian 
patience, ard was enabled to make a peaceful close, 
Samuel D. Reynolds, in the 67th year of his age ; 
a member of Fawn Particular and Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 





THE ABORIGINES. 


[A correspondent who sends us the follow- 
ing, which appeared in the special correspond- 
ence of the Cincinnati Gazette, ioforms us 
that the writer has had extensive opportuni- 
ties of judging as to what he writes about, 
by many years’ residence in our territories, 
and that his testimony may be received with 
confidence.—Ebs ] 

Cotvmsvs, Feb. 22. 

It seems to be assumed as a matter of 
course by all far Western representatives that 
the American Indian is incapable of civiliza- 
tion and doomed to rapid extinction. States- 
men and theorists have made haste to as- 
sume the truth of this theory, and the gov- 
ernment, before 1869, adopted just the policy 
to practicalize it. We have sent the Indians 
our worst men and most destructive practices, 
and pleaded the natural result in extenuation 
of our own wrong. I dissent emphatically 
from the theory, after a tolerably extensive 
acquaintance with half a dezen Indian tribes, 
and purpose to set down a few of the reasons 
for my opinion. There are in round num- 
bers 300,000 Indians within the limits of the 
United Stat«s territory. Of these one-fifth 
are civilized, one-fifth half-civilized, and at 
least another fifth considerably above the 
savage state. Oklahoma (the Indian Terri- 
tory, so called) contains some 45,000 Indians, 
who live in well built houses, cultivate the 
ground, have manufactvries, churches, schools 
and newspapers. Of the 63,000 “ citizens” 
of the various nations which occupy that 
Territory some 2200 are pure whites, married 
into the tribes or adopted in full council by 
tribal law; about 8,000 are freedmen, mostly 
pure blacks, and 10,000 of the class com- 
monly called “ White Cherokees ;” that is, 
containing half or more white blood. The 
name must not mislead, as the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws have as many of the mixed 
families as have the Cherokees. This leaves 
40,000 or more either full-blooded Indians or 
with so slight an admixture of white blood 
that it is scarcely perceptible. The traveler 
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along the cattle trails or main lines of road 
gets an erroneous impression as to this mat- 
ter, ag nearly all the hotels, stores and offices 
are kept by the “ white Cherokees.” The full 
bloods usually live away from the roads-and 
in the timber along the streams. To this 
40,000 add the isolated tribes still resident in 
the States, and we have an aggregate of 60,- 
000 civilized Indians. 

Of the half civilized, there are, first, the 
Pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona, num- 
bering about 20,000; the few Mission Indians 
of California; the Nez Perces and kindred 
tribes of Oregon, and various smaller com- 
munities in the border States. Perhaps a 
portion of the Utes and Navajoes should be 
included in this class ; they are at least above 
. the barbarous condition, as they work in 

iron, wool, and leather, manufacture excel- 
lent blanketsand pottery, have clearly-defined 
ideas of personal property and private rights, 
and a tolerably well developed civil system. 
If we exclude from this class those who 
live about the agencies and cultivate the soil 
under direction of white officials, the aggre- 
gate will be smaller than above stated. 

It would surprise some people who have 
been indignant over the death of Custer and 
his companions to learn how small compara- 
tively is the number of hostile Indians. A 
strip of 500 miles wide, from the Missouri to 
the Pacific, is rarely visited by hostiles ; and 
at no time for the past ten years have more 
than one-fifth of the race been in arms or 
even threatening. All the border States ex- 
cept Texas are free from hostiles. Of the 
nine Territories only three have been seri- 
ously troubled since 1867, and the three 
Pacific States have had even a longer ex- 
emption. Within that time Indian hostilities 
have been confined to three districts. First 
and greatest is that strip of mountain, forest, 
and desert including all Northern Wyoming, 
Southeastern and Eastern Montana, and a 
small portion of Western Dakota. Next are 
the highlands of Western Texas, raided by 
the Comanches and their allies; and lastly 
that part of New Mexico and Arizona domi- 
nated by the Apaches. To judge how con- 
temptible a performance an Indian war is, 
how small the glory in proportion to the 
aggravation, be it noted that the whole 
Apache race numbers less than 8,000, and 
can not possibly mount 2,000 warriors. For 
many years these warriors cost our govern- 
ment annually $1,000 apiece! Two millions 
a year for the army in Arizona to protect 
4000° Americans. Had the government 
boarded the whole tribe in Cincinnati and 
bought all the white settlers a good farm in 
the States, it would have saved money by the 


operation. The highest estimate made ofjof these people or the Comanches. 


the Comanches is 12,000; I don’t believe 
they number more than half as many. But 
they manage to keep a third of Texas unsettled, 
and cost the State and nation from half a 
million to three millions per year. The In- 
dian war of 1866 cost the government $60,- 
000,000 ;. the highest estimate places the 
number of Indians killed at five hundred— 
propably five times too high. The expense 
would have boarded the Sioux Nation at the 
Gibson House for three years. It will be 
observed that peace pays. If we can secure 
it by honest dealing it will be a good invest- 
ment. 

But a distinction must be made between 
progressive and retrograding tribes. With 
some the theory of rapid extinction may be 
correct. Every Apache is a born robber and 
murderer. They are inherently savage, and 
I see no hope of their reclamation. They 
once numbered at least 30,000. It is said 
that as late as 1825 they could gather 5,000 
warriors for a raid into Mexico. In the fall 
of 1869 a party of Mormons, who were ex- 
ploring the Sinoita Valley under orders of 
the Church, which has since located a colony 
there, captured a little Apache girl from a 
small band they met just before crossing the 
Colorado. Their object was to teach her 


English, domesticate her if possible, and make | 


her usefnl in negotiations with the tribe— 
according to their policy in settling new dis- 


tricts. They might as well have tried the. 


scheme on a young hedgehog. Her friends 
followed them several days, though far out 
of their own country, and every night were 
heard signaling her from the hills around 
camp. When she reached the settlements on 
the Sevier, she was the wildest looking human 
being I ever saw. Her only dress was a con- 
glomerate of skins and old tent cloth, rudely 
sewed with whangs, covering but half her 
person. Cold, hunger, abuse and hardship 
had been her lot for the ten years of her life ; 
she had probably never known what it was to 
live one week in plenty. In exchange for 
this she was offered abundant food, comfort- 
able dress and comparative exemption from 
toil. Yet for an entire year she could not be 
left alone an hour without trying to escape. 
Like some wild animals, she would not eat if 
any one was looking at her. She would bite 
and scratch like a cat, it the Mormon women 
touched her. At length she learned to talk 
English and wear about half a suit of clothes, 
and was allowed to go about the settlement 
unnoticed. The very first opportunity she 
took to the hills and the whites saw her no 
more. She preferred all the miseries of sav- 
age life to the ways of the whites. Similar 
difficulties have attended all efforts with any 
It is 
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perhaps fair to say that these are retrogra- 
ding races whom no policy will ever preserve. 
' On the other hand, the Navajoes, just 
north of the Apaches, are ingenious by nature, 
willing to work and eager to learn. Mexican 
accounts say that a remnant of the ancient 
Mexican Indians fled from the valley to the 
mountains to avoid the Spaniards ; there they 
joined a wild tribe of the Athabascan stock, 
and from the union of the two resulted the 
present Navajoes. They have a sort of civili- 
‘zation peculiarly their own; they did not 
learn it from the Spaniards. Their blankets 
are noted everywhere through the mountains; 
their blacksmiths make excellent bridle bits 
and other small articles; they are keen tra- 
ders, eager to acquire property, and have ex- 
tensive herds of horses, sheep and goats. 
Surely such a people can be civilized. But 
the difficulties of their situation are immense. 
Their country is, in Western phrase, saddle- 
backed across the Sierra Madre Range; there 
is not a valley in it less than 6,000 feet above 
the sea. Of the entire area of some 40,000 
square miles, less than two hundred sections 
are cultivable land. Perhaps one-third is 
good for pasture or timber; all the rest sand- 
stone flats, alkali beds, barren ridges, or red 
deserts. The more intelligent among them 
take comfort in the thought that it is a coun- 
try no white man will ever want, and they 
can hold it forever. In June, when we cross- 
ed this country, the thermometer usually rose 
to 90° at noon, and went down to 40° or 50° 
at night. Even in the lowest valleys ice has 
formed the last of May. In 1872 icicles hung 
upon the rocks just above their cornfields on 
the 18th of June, and in 1871, when they 
had with great labor brought young orchards 
to two years’ growth, on the night of May 
31st a storm of sleet froze every plant and 
tree in solid blocks. Their main dependence 
is upon their sheep and goats. Could they 
have such a country as that of the Cherokees 
their progress would be equal to, if not great- 
er than that of those people. Sequoyah 
(Geo. Guess), inventor of the Cherokee al- 
aphabet, visited the Navajoes just before his 
death, claimed them as a collateral branch 
with his own tribe of the Waupanuckee stock, 


and sought to unite the two. 
(Concluded next week.) 





From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
FROM TASMANIA, 

Continued from page 124, 
Soon the familiar hills which surround the 
farm and home sink, and others behind make 
a fresh horizon, and others are rising yet be- 
yond, all a mass of tree-tops brown in the 
distance ; soon the sunshine begins to tint the 
farthest, and real fine-weather colored sun- 








shine it is, and comes down the hills toward 
us, and presently the first rim of the sun 
shows over the granite mountains in front 
of us, and spears his rays of light at us and 
on our sails, and in the sea, and everywhere. 
The breeze is increasing steadily, and hauls a 
little more ahead, and the boat prances along 
to our admiration as ever. 

The appearance of “ the passage” now is 
splendid ; the yet low sun gilds some of the 
cliffs that form the entrance on the north 
side—bold and high they stand out of the 
sea; the others along that shore look as if the 
night was hiding there yet; but all the south 
side, its cliffs and sloping rocks, surf at their 
bases and trees above—all are in the full 
flood of young yellow sunshine. Wearrived 
at the nearest point of the island, say fifteen 
miles, in two hours fifteen minutes; then 
sailed along the coast three miles farther, and 
beat into a bay just inside “the passage,” 
rounded the boat to and anchored. 

The first thing is to put down the “ grab- 
all” (a “‘grab-all” is a net say thirty to 
forty yards long, five to seven feet deep, two 
and a quarter inches square mesh, leads op 
the lower rope to keep it down, and cork 
along the upper rope to stretch it up). 
When it is set in the sea in some suitable 
place the fish try to swim through it, and 
those which just can’t get caught by the gills. 
A very nie fish that abounds along these 
coasts, called “silver trumpeter,’ does not 
bite at a bait; this and several other kinds 
of good fish are taken by this means. 

Then we take everything out of the boat, 
make a fire and have another breakfast. 
Next we look for a good place to bivouac. 
We want a level place, a low, thick tree and 
plenty of wood about to make a night-fire. 
The right place is soon found, a low busk 
species of acacia ; a few of its lower branches 
are cut away and woven in to make those 
left alongside still thicker. A “sheoak”’ or 
two cut down and the bushy tops built into a 
“break-wind.” Along the front is the place 
for the fire; logs about nine feet long, the 
thicker the longer they will burn, if one can’t 
bring them, two can; there’s soon enough 
wood provided, and all things needed carried 
up from the boat. 

The wind is southerly, we are not likely to 
have a better for going to “ Trumpeter Bay,” 
and we have never been there. All settled 
fine weather on this coast in summer is east- 
erly weather, light ‘‘sea breezes” and high 
barometer; then this west side of the Schou- 
tens is quite calm ; that’s why it’s so good to 
be at with a boat; that, and its snug little 
bays, with Jots of good fish, under the great 
bare topped granite hills. 

The “ trumpeter ” is the best fish in these 
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seas, probably among the best in any. They 
are caught especially round the southern 
coast of this island, mostly in very deep 
water; they grow as large as fifty pounds, 
but generally those caught range from five 
to, say, fourteen pounds. They bite with a 
will when they do bite, but are hard to find; 
one boat may catch them, and another along- 
side not geta bite. “Trumpeter Bay ” is on 
the east side of the Schouten island, near its 
south-east corner, aud, say, four miles from 
ourcamp. We leave everything and pull 
away, but first catch some “flathead” for 
bait. These fish abound on a sandy bottom; 
they are a flat fish, say sixteen inches long, 
and a pound weight, firm and dry; consid- 
ered good fish when you can’t get better. 
Let the boat drift to catch them, and the bait 
trails along the sand; they bite rapidly and 
are considered a good bait. We soon caught 
enough and started through the passage, 
which is about a mile wide, and the tide runs 
through pretty strongly (four feet is the 
highest rise and fall of the tide on this 
coast). This morning there’s a heavy roll 
from the ocean coming through, and the 
southerly breeze is strong and crisps the sur- 
face of the great waves; the water is very 
deep and of a purple color hardly believable, 
and the foam at the base of the tremendous 
cliffs is so white when it comes plunging 
down from where the water is dashed on the 
rock-faces and dives under the surface of the 
purple; the resultant emerald is astonishing, 
it seems to epread and mingle with the pur- 
ple and vanish. 

Somewhere along here is a bluff known as 
“ Mason’s Downfall.” Mason was one of the 
most expert “ headsmen ” among the whalers. 
(The headsman’s place is to kill the whale; 
he is master of the boat.) He was on this 
“‘look-out”’ watching for whales, and his boat 
was waiting below. He had seen a whale 
and taken its bearings,and was coming down 
to the boat. It is said he turned to look 
once more, and his foot slipped; he dashed 
from crag to crag till he fell in the sea; his 
boat, handled as only whalers can, reached 
him immediately, his crew picked him up, 
sadly crushed, but sensible and able to speak. 
They pulled away toward Hobart Town 
(ninety miles distant across Eastbay neck) 
for medical aid, but he did not live to get 
there. It is said they pulled halfminute 
strokes up the harbor, and that his wife, re- 
cognizing the buat, was on the wharf to meet 
them. 

We came on and turned into the bay to 
our anchorage. The water now was smooth 
and glassy, and the softer side of the island 
is before us, looking sleepy in the warm 
afternoon sunlight. Moored the boat and 
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had dinner ; then set the grab-all, but caught 
little besides sharks—-seven in at one time; . 


they tear a net sadly. Crayfish abound here. 


One of us took a shark and cut some slits 
about its head; then lowered it in the water, 
holding it by the tail; when the crayfish 
clung about its head to eat it, he pulled them 
up and taught them. A crayfish net is made 
on two iron rings ten inches apart—say thirt 

inches across; the end below funnel shaped, 
with a sinker at the point; the bait (fish- p 
heads) tied to the middle of a string, which 

is stretched across the lower hoop. Three 
ropes are attached to the upper hoop, to 
sling the net; where they come together a 
piece of cork is attached, to float them out of 
the way of the fish. The net rests flat on the 
bottom ; -and if, while the fish are eating the 
bait, the net is hauled up, the upper hoop 
rises some distance, and they are encircled by 
the net before they are disturbed. Those 
with coral on their shells are esteemed the 
better ones. “ There’s such a good one!” 
“Here he comes!” But others scramble 
into the net, five and eight together are 
pulled up and let go somewhere else; and 
we catch a great many before we get those we 
will keep. Boil them in the bucket with 
sea-water. 

We take the boat to the inner corner of 
the bay, go up the little brook for a bucket- 
ful of soft water to wash in, put it in the 
boat, go to the grab-all and take it in, and 
moor the boat securely for the night. (We 
have enough fish for our needs, and don’t 
want more till we go home.) It’s time to 
have tea; then build the fire for the night, 
with a big green log behind it, to make all 
the heat come towards us. Of course there’s 
plenty to talk of after such a day. Then a 
lot of small wood is put on to make a bright 
blaze, and someone produces a testament and 
reads the chapter they are reading at home 
to-night. Don’t you know how well it sounds 
in the open air? And here beside is the 
softly-sounding, big, bright fire, and the shafts 
of tall blue gum-trees around in its shine, 
and their massy tops above, and the patches 4 
of large bright stars among them, and the 
sound of the hushed but never-sleeping sea— 
how should it not harmonize with so much 
that He pronounced good? Then each takes 
off his boots and coat, takes his Inverness 
cape or top-coat, places his pillow (a bundle 
of rushes), and lies down cosily. Some one 
wakes when the fire needs wood, which it- 
does once in the night—oftener if it’s breezy 
—and you are ready for more excursionizing 
as soon as it’s daylight. No sound of ani- 
mals during the night; nothing but a few 
sea-pigeons towards daybreak, when they 
found those sharks on the rocks by the boat. 
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First thing next morning is a good wash in 
the bucket which stands at the foot of a 
graceful young sheoak tree—the soap and 
flannel stuck in a fork of the tree, and the 
roll-towel hanging on a branch. Then we 
went fishing in the passage at sunrise, 
first catching some flatheads for baits. 
The depth of water in the passage was 
twenty-three fathoms, and a tide runnin 
made it hard to feel the bites; and the fis 
take the baits rapidly. We didn’t get any 

«trumpeter ; only, of good kinds of fish, silver 
perch, gurnet and rock-cod. There are many 
strong and lively sand-sharks, light-blue, 
with long, pointed, semi-transparent noses— 
the largest about six feet long. They try to 
snatch off the fish as they are hauled up; 
they bite off the sinkers, or, if caught them- 
selves, bite the line in two, unless the hook 
isin the corner of the mouth, outside the 
teeth. They are strong and swift, and take a 
deal of hauling in, and, arrived at the sur- 
face, splash us finely, and thump the side of 
the boat, before we catch their tails, or strike 
their noses with a stick, which paralyses 
them instantly. We don’t want the nasty- 
smelling things in the boat, so sever the back- 
bone in one or two places with a big, sharp 
knife, and let them go with the tide and sink, 

»to be eaten directly by their comrades ; so, 
after having a lively time with them, and 
losing several hooks and sinkers, we go back 
to breakfast (fried fish and boiled crayfish, 
and porridge ; tea for those who take it). 
The porridge is a very good institution, and 
no trouble to make. When the water boils 
in the pot, shake into it oatmeal with one 
hand, and stir with a stick in the other, till 
it is the proper thickness; set the pot in the 
hot sand (for the earth is decomposed gran- 
ite) till the fish are disposed of; then flatten 
out some porridge on _— plate, smooth and 
spread on butter and sugar, or salt (very 
good to take under the circumstances) ; then 
a psalm. And how still everything is! Put 
away everything (count knives and forks), 
and go to play. The rest of that day we 

, rested, or fished, or roamed about. We came 
for a rest. 

Next morning the wind was north-west— 
just against ‘our going to Hazard’s Bay, 
which is distant ten miles north, along the 
west side of the Schouten main, and round a 
cape. Three of us started, intending to go 
to the top of the flagstaff hill (trigonometri- 
cal survey flagstaff). There are several 
lesser hills to cross, little brooks betwen them, 
tumbling down across bars of solid rock, or 
winding through sedgy places. In about 
three miles we arrive at the shoulder of the 
flagstaff hill. Just below the last peak we 
wind round, and find ledges and fissure to 





scramble up, and soon reach the top, which 
is about-2,000 feet high. The south side de- 
scends some hundreds of feet downright, then 
steep enough to roll all the rest of the way to 
the sea. It is a view worth seeing from that 
hill-top, though this day not so beautiful as 
when last I saw it; then there was a heavy 
rol] coming in from the south, and the range 
of deeply-curved rocky beaches beneath, and 
the points between, and every headland and 
outlying rock had a wide border of the 
whitest imaginable foam, and the sea was the 
deepest purple. About three miles to south- 
east, and a mile from shore, are the “Hen 
and Chickens.” The Hen is, perhaps, 500 
feet high, with apparently no landing-place 
on it—bare red granite, except a few lines of 
scrub up and down in the fissures, The 
Chickens stand round about the Hen, four or 
five of them—say, a quarter of a mile away. 


They are-tall, bare rocks; a pleasing group 


they make. Within a cape, in-shore from 


them, seeming close beneath us, but two miles 
away, is the “ Menagerie ”—a name given it 


by the whalers in honor of the party which 
then occupied this calm, deep little bay. It 
is situate on the south side of the island, 
near its south-east corner, and is the only 
harbor on that terrible piece of coast, which 
is exposed to the heaviest waves and coldest 
storms we have. It is a narrow, little bay, 
very deep water, high cliffs on either side; 
and a smooth, grassy slope comes down to the 
water’s edge at its inner end, and a little ril} 


comes down a hollow and trickles in at one 
corner. That woody slope extends to the 


foot of a hill, which rises nearly straight up 
—a wide face. Above the trees are terraces 
with scrub on them; above that it seems 
columned, and then comes the bare, sharp- 
edged top. It is one of the highest hills on 
the island. 


(To be concluded next week.) 





WORDSWORTH —HARRIET MARTINEAU'S OPIN- 
ION OF THE BARD OF RYDAL MOUNT. 

Harriet Martineau speaks as follows of 
Wordsworth in her recently published auto- 
biography : 

“Several friends planted a young tree each 
on my ground. Some of the saplings died 
and some lived ; but the most flourishing is 
one of the two which Wordsworth planted. 
We had provided two young oaks; but he 
objected tothem as not remarkable enough 
for a commemorative occasion. We found 
that the stone pine suited his idea; and a 
neighber kindly sent me two. Wordsworth 
chose to plant them on the slope under my 
terrace wall, where, in my humble opinion, 
they were in the extremest danger from 
dogs and cats—which are our local nuisance. 
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I lay awake thinking how to protect them. 
The barriers I put up were broken down 
immediately ; but I saved one by making a 
parterre round it; and there it flourishes—so 
finely that my successor will have to remove 
my best pear tree ere long to leave room for 
the forest tree. The planting-scene was char- 
acteristic. Wordsworth had taken a kindly 
interest in the whole affair; and, where my 
study now is, he had thrown himself down, 
among the hazel bushes, and talked of the 
meadows, and of the right aspect and dis- 
position of a house, one summer day when 
he and his wife and daughter had come to 
view the site, and give me the benefit of 
their experience ; and long after, when I had 
begun to farm my two acres, he came to see 
my first calf. 

“On occasion of the planting of his pine he 
dug and planted in a most experienced man- 
ner—then washed his hands in the watering- 
pot, took my hand in both his,and wished me 
many happy years in my new abode—and 
then proceeded to give me a piece of friendly 
advice. He told me I should find visitors a 
great expense, and that I must promise him 
—(and he laid his hand on my arm to enforce 
what he said) I must promise to do as he and 
his sister had done, when, in their early days, 
they had lived at Grasmere. ‘“ When you 
have a visitor,” saidghe, “ you must do as we 
did—you must say, ‘If you like to have a cup 
of tea with us you are very welcome, but if 
you want any meat—you must pay for your 
board.’ Now, promise me that you will do 
this.” Of course I could promise nothing 
of the sort. I told him I had rather not 
invite my friends unless I could make them 
comfortable. He insisted, I declined promis- 
ing, and changed the subject. The mixture 
of odd economies and neighborly generosity 
was one of the most striking things in the old 
poet. At tea there one could hardly get a 
drop of cream with any ease of mind, while 
he was giving away all the milk that the 
household did not want to neighboring cot- 

rs, who were perfectly well able to buy 
it, and would have been all the better for 
being allowed to do so. It was one of the 
pleasures of my walks, for the first few years 
of my residence here, to meet with Words- 
worth, when he happened to be walking, and 
taking his time on the road. In winter he 
was to be seen in his cloak, his Scotch bon- 


net and green goggles, attended, perhaps, by 


half-a-score of cottagers’ children — the 
oungest pulling at his cloak, or holding by 
Lis trousers, while he cut ash switches out of 
the hedge for them. 
“ After his daughter’s death, I seldom saw 
him except in his phaeton, or when'I called ; 
he gave way sadly (and inconsiderately as 
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regarded Mrs. Wordsworth) to his grief for 
his daughter’s loss; and I heard that the 
evenings were very sad. Neither of them 
could see to read by candle-light ; and he was 
not a man of cheerful temperament, nor of 
much practical sympathy. Mrs. Words- 
worth often asked me to “drop in” in the 
winter evenings; but I really could not do 
this. We lived about a mile and a half 
apart; I had only young girls for servants, 
and no carriage; and I really could not have 
done my work but by the aid of my evenin 
reading, I never went up but twice; and 
both times were in the summer. My deaf- 
ness was a great difficulty, too, and especially 
when his teeth were out, as they were in the 
evenings, when the family were alone. He 
began a sentence to me, and then turned his 
head away to finish it to somebody on the 
other side, sv that I had no chance with him 
unless we were tete-a-tete, when we got on 
very well. Our acquaiutance had begun 
during the visit I paid to the lakes in Janu- 
ary, 1845, when he and Mrs. Wordsworth 
had requested a conversation with me about 
mesmerism, which they thought might avail 
in the case of a daughter-in-law, who was 
then abroad mortally ill. After a long con- 
sultation they left me, much disposed for the, 
experiment, but I supposed at the time that 
they would not be allowed to try, and I dare 
say they were not. 

“*They invited me to Rydal Mount to see 
the terrace where he had meditated his poems, 
and I went accordingly, one winter noon. 
On that occasion, I remember, he said many 
characteristic things, beginning with com- 
plaints of Jeffrey and other reviewers, who 
had prevented his poems bringing him more 
than £100 for a long course of years—up to 
a time so recent, indeed, that I will not set it 
down, lest there should be some mistake. 
Knowing that he had no objection to be talked 
to about his works, I told him that I thought 
it might interest him to hear which of his 
poems was Dr. Channing’s favorite. I told 
him that I had not been a day in Dr. Chan- 
ning’s house when he brought me The Happy» 
Warrior,—(a choice which I thought very 
characteristic also.) “ Ay,’ said Words- 
worth, “ that was not on account of the poetic 
conditions being best fulfilled in that poem; 
but because it is (solemnly) a chain of ex- 
tremely valooable thoughts. You see, it does 
not best fulfill the conditions of poetry ; but 
it is (solemnly) a chain of extremely valooa- 
ble thoughts.” I thought this eminently 
true, and by no means the worse for the de- 
scription being given by himself. He was 
kind enough to be very anxious lest I should 
overwalk myself. Both he and Mrs. Words- 
worth repeatedly bade me to take warning by 
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his sister, who had lost first her strength, and 
then her sanity, by extreme imprudence in 
that way, and its consequences. Mrs. 
Wordsworth told me, what I could not have 
believed on any less trustworthy authority, 
that Mrs. Wordsworth had—not once, but 
frequently—walked forty miles in a day. 
In vain I assured them that I did not medi- 
tate to perpetrate any such imprudence, and 
that I valued my recovered health too much 
to hazard it for any self-indulgence whatever. 
It was a fixed idea with them that I walked 
all day long. One afternoon Mr. Atkinson 
and I met them on the Rydal road. They 
asked where we had been ; and we told them. 
I think it was over Loughrigg terrace to 
Grasmere, which was no immoderate walk. 
“There, there!” said Wordsworth, laying 
his hand on my companion’s arm. “Take 
care! take care! Don’t let her carry you 
about. She is killing off half the gentlemen 
in the county!” - I could not then, nor can I 
now, remember any Westmoreland gentle- 
man, except my host in Windermere, having 
taken a walk with me at all.” 


THE PETRIFIED FERN. 
In a valley, centuries ago, 
Grew a little fern leaf, green and slender, 
Veining delicate and fibres tender, 
Waving when the wind erept down so low; 
Rushes tall, and moss and grass grew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 


Drops of dew stole in by night and crowned — 


But no foot of man e’er trod that way ; 
Earth was young, and keeping holiday. 


Monster fishes swam the silent main, 
Stately forests waved their giant branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 
Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain, 
Nature revelled in grand mysteries ; 
But the litile fern was not of these, 
Did not number with the hills and trees, 
Only grew and waved its wild sweet way, 
No one came to note it day by day. 


Earth one time put on a frolic mood, 

Heaved the rocks and changed the mighty motion 
Of the deep, strong currents of the ocean, 

Moved the plain and shook the haughty wood, 
Crushed the little fern in soft, moist clay, 
Covered it and hid it safe away. 

Oh the long, long centuries since that day! 
Oh the agony, oh life’s bitter cost, 
Since that useless little fern was lost! 


Useless! Lost! There came a thoughtful man, 
Searching Nature’s secrets far and deep. 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 

He withdrew a stone, o’er which there ran 
Fairy pencillings, a quaint design, 
Veinings, leafage, fibres clear and fine, 
And the fern’s life lay in every line; 
So, I think, God hides some souls away, 
Sweetly to surprise us the last day ! 


—-—<99— <—___ 


Equally fresh and equally suggestive are 
these anonymous lines, entitled 
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SOUL SCULPTURE. 

A block of marble caught the glance 
Of Buonarotti’s eyes,* 

Which brightened in their solemn deeps, 
Like meteor-lighted skies. 

And one who stood beside him listened, 
Smiling as he heard : 

For “I will make an angel of it,” 
Was the sculptor’s word. 

And mallet soon and chisel sharp 
The stubborn block assailed, 

And blow by blow, and pang by pang, 
The prisoner unveiled. 

A brow was lifted, high acd pure, 
The waking eyes outshone, 

And as the master sharply wrought, 
A smile broke through the stone! 


Beneath the chisel’s edge the hair 
Escaped in flowing rings; 

And, plume by plume, was slowly freed 
The sweep of half-furled wings. 


The stately bust and graceful limbs 
Their marble fetters shed, 

And where the shapeless block had been 
An angel stood instead ! 


Oh blows that smite! oh hurts that pierce 
This shrinking heart of mine! 

What are ye but the Master’s tools, 
Forming a work Divine ? 


Oh, hope that crumbles at my feet ! 
Oh joy that mocks and flies! 

What are ye but the clogs that bind 
My spirit from the skies ? 


Sculptor of souls! [ lift to Thee 
Encumbered heart and hands ; 

Spare not the chisel, set me free, 
However dear the bands. 


How blest, if all these seeming ills 
Which draw my thoughts to Thee, 
Should only prove that Thou wilt make 

An angel out of me. 


THE DECLINE OF SAVAGE RACES, 

Virchow, in an address upon the present 
position of anthropology, makes a few very 
just observations upon the subject of the 
decline of savage races in the presence of 
civilized man. Thus he remarks that we. 
must not, in the case of an entirely isolated 
people, judge of their capacity for culture 
from the signs of it which exist. The ex: 
tinction of uncultured races, he thinks, is 
rather to be ascribed to the barbarousness of 
Europeans, and to their incapacity to educate 
savages. There is no evidence that uncivil- 
ized races must become extinct; indeed, 
the contrary is proved by the history of Eu- 
ropeans themselves. If the civilized people 
of the present day are the product ofa higher 
development, we cannot regard the possi- 
bility of such a development as a cause of 
the extinction of races in the same stage of 


culture once occupied by ourselves.—Pop. 
Sci. Monthly. 


* Michael Angelo, of Florence. 
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NOTICES. 


The Western First-day School Union will meet at 
Friends’ Meeting House, Kennett Square, Penna., on 
Seventh-day, the 28th inst., at 10} o’clock A.M. 
Reports from each school, giving the whole number 
enrolled, the average attendance, the books in 
library and the number taken out since last report, 
are desired, with class exercises from such schools 
as are prepared. Tuos. F. Seat, Clerk. 











ITEMS. 


Tue opinion is now very general that war between 
Russia and Turkey is almost inevitable. 


Tue Louisiana Commission is still engaged in the 
investigation of the political affairs of that State, 
and it is believed that the result will not differ 
greatly from that of South Carolina. 


Tue South Pass jetties are steadily deepening the 
channel at the mouth of the Mississippi. The steam- 
ship Andean, drawing twenty feet six inches, re- 
cently passed through on a stage of water four 
inches below mean flood-tide. This is said to have 
been the deepest draught vessel that has yet passed 
through. The approaching spring freshets in the 
Mississippi, which will greatly increase the amount 
of water, are expected to scour out the channel toa 
considerably greater depth. 


Tue New York Tribune states that the weather 
during Twelfth month last, “at Mt. Washington, 
was the worst that has been experienced in the 
seven winters during which the summit has been 
occupied by a signal service station. The four gales 
of that month occurred almost exactly at intervals 
of a week apart, and were of unprecedented violence. 
On December 16th, the wind had a velocity of 180 
miles per hour. Ice wrenched from the neighbor- 
ing rocks was blown against the buildings in a tre- 
mendous bombardment for several hours. The 
thermometer fell to 47° below zero—a cold that is 
only comparable with that encountered on a few of 
the Arctic expeditions. The mean temperature for 
the month was more than six degrees below zero, 
and the highest point reached by the thermometer 
was only 22°. English newspapers, commenting 
upon Capt. Howgate’s plan for founding a colony in 
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the Arctic regions, have generally suggested that 
the chief difficulty in the way will be to find men 
who are willing to endure the hardship and cold 
of residing in the Polar zone. But a season’s train- 
ing on the summit of Mt. Washington may, it seems 
probable, determine at once that question, 80 far as 
some of the signal service people are concerned.” 


A List of counterfeit National Bank notes pre- 
sented at the National Bank Redemption Agency 
to the 12th inst: 

Twos—National Union of Kinderhook, N. Y.; 
National Union of Linderport, N. Y.; National 
Bank of Rhode Island, Newport, R. I.; Ninth Na- i 
tional, New York City; Marine, New York City ;° 
Market, New York City; St. Nicholas, New York 
City ; Westchester County, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Fives—First Aurora, Ill.; First Canton, Ill. ; First 
Chicago, Ill.; Merchants’, Chicago, Ill.; Traders’, 
Chicago, Ill. ; First Galena, Ill.; Peoples’, Jackson, 
Mich.; Jewett City, Jewett City, Conn.; Merchants’, 
New Bedford, Mass.; First Northampton, Mass. ; 
First Paxton, Ill.; First Peru, Ill.; Hampden, West- 
field, Mass. : 

Tens—Albany City, Albany, N.Y.; Auburn City, 
Auburn, N. Y.; Lafayette, Lafayette, Ind, ;. First 
Lockport, N. Y.; Highland, Newburgh, N. Y.; 
American, New York City ; Marine, New York City ; 
Mechanics’, New York City ; Merchants’, New York 
City ; National Bank State of New York, New York 
City; Union, New York City; First Philadelphia, 
Penva.; Third Philadelphia, Penna. ; First Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; City of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Far- 
mers’ and Manufactures’, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Richmond, Richmond, Ind. ; Flour City, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Central Rome, N. Y.; First Red Hook, N. gs 
Y.; Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y.; Mutual, Troy, N. 
Y.; Croton, New York City. 

Twenties—First Chicago, Ill.; Market, New York 
City ; Merchants’, New York City; National Bank 
of Commerce, New York City; National Shoe and 
Leather, New York City ; Tradesmen’s, New York 
City ; Fourth Philadelphia, Penna. ; First Portland, 
Conn. ; City, Utica, N. Y.; Oneida, Utica, N. Y. 

One hundreds—First Boston, Mass.; Ohio, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Central, New York City. 

The National Union, Linderport, First Galena and 
City, Utica, N. Y., are no longer in existence. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fourth month 16th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 


Insurance Co. of N. Amer... 31 @ 31% 


Prime wheat continues scarce, and in 


Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, | PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | demand at the advance. Hay is in good 


Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 







BOI. .ccrvercrceecccvecessoccscccceece +10544@10734 | Commission Merchants, 248 No. | mains firm st advanced prices. Rose 
U. 8. 68 81 ¢ «....- seeseesererseeeeeL13 @11375 | Delaware avenue. : and Peerless are scarce, Choice qual- 
U. 8. 6’s 81 Tessssssesseneensnsesves -11294@112%4 | Subject to Market fluctuations. | ities of apples are firmly held at higher 
VU. 8. 5—208 C 65 D...secseceeeeee 108 76@ 19/4 Butter, Prints, i perf. 30@ 35) rates. There is little doing in butter 

U. 8. 58 °81 C...00000000 ool 4@1117 Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 25@ 26 | Eggs are in demand fully equalingthe ,; 

v. 8. bs PBL Fos vt QM2', South Ohio & Ind...“  23@ 25 | supply. + 
. 8. 6s Currency woe - Y. State Firains, 26@ 28| ‘Tax wheat-growing district in Texas 
_— oat a sete seeeenee 8 12 a Ses omy = AOZ.+eree eee te 4 . is alive with grassnoppers, which threa- 
Gays we 1124@113 Poultry—Chickens, dry- | eB destruction to the crop in several 
6 Idi ..c0er» covcccvereccooccce 105 @ picked anu fat, per | > counties, Here than twenty countics 


° 
Philadelphia and Erie 7s..... 95 @ 95!4 


Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros. 


|demand. The market for potatoes re- 


= ; | report the hatching of spring broods. 


4 Turkeys, per Ib.........00 4@ 1 
68......10034@10. Live Chickens.........ce00 12@ 13; Tareeof the steamers which sailed 
Lehigh Nav. 6’s g In............ 86 @ 87 Live Ea 10@ 12) from New York on the 14th instant for 
ee Me SS Bb seen eeeneees 101 @ Lard, prime, S  scensnennes 10@ 11 4, | European ports took out large quanti- 
Reading Railroad c m 7s c... 934@ Live Calves, prime milch... 7@ 7)4 | ties of fresh beef. The City of Rich- 
“ . ce m 6s r... 92%4@ 9334 | Prime Sheep, mond, for Liverpool, took out 200,000 





o ivin 44@ 5), | 
Ww@ 


Del & Bound Brook RR is. 9 @ Spring Lambs, per head..... 4 5 0U | pounds; the Celtic, for Liverpool, over 
Belvidere, Del.,R R3dmé6s 87 @ Potatoes, white, per bb....... 3 50@ 4 50 | 90,000 pounds, and the California, for 
Amer. Steamship Co. 6s....... 81 @ 82 Sweet, “sess 5 00@ 5 50 | Glasgow, 95,000 pounds, besides 2,000 
Lehigh Valley R R 7s.......... 107 @108 | Apples, choice, wintnes 3 50@ 3 75 | quarters of fresh beef and a nnmber of 
Penna Railroad g m 6s c.....1064@ _ __— | Cheese—N. Y. Factory, p . 1444@ 16 | live sheep. The quantity shipped from 
Pennsylvania Railroad.. 36 @ 3834 Western, fullcream,‘ 13'44@ 14 | New York and this port to Great Brit- 


Reading Railroad......... 
Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Lehigh Navigation.... 
Minehill Railroad 
United Railroads of 





8714@ 3934 | Corn, white, 
-- 194@ 21% | Yellow, 
43 , Oats, white, 





mie 125% | Wheat, 








per bu,... 1 85@ 1 95 


| ain last month was 6,707,855 pounds, 
58@ __60 | valued at $590,085. The total shipment 
57@ 5714 | from these two ports during the last 
“ a 46@ 48!nine months was 2:,908,810 pounds, 


“ 


. J....181 @13334 | Hay, Timothy, per ton........ 20 00@21 00. valued at $2,677,387. 
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